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tions. 3 Our purpose is increased understanding of what are almost 
certain to continue to be our lines of divergence, and not what, as I 
have argued, would under present conditions be a most undesirable 
consummation, mutual conversion to a common standpoint. Recipro- 
cal enlightenment is surely more likely to descend upon us when each 
uses his terms in the individual manner that most naturally expresses 
the trend of his thought. 

Norman Kemp Smith. 
Peinceton University. 



IS AGREEMENT DESIRABLE? 

f I "'HE first question for debate before the Philosophical Association 
-*- this season is more properly settled in print than on the floor. 
For the eye follows its discussion more readily than does the ear, in- 
asmuch as the issue is one of pure logical analysis, not one of inter- 
pretation or discovery. I should therefore prefer to speak of it here 
and reserve my allotted minutes before the Association for the wider, 
more matter-of-fact questions with which it is concerned. 

"Is continuous progress toward unanimity among philosophers 
on the more fundamental philosophical issues desirable?" So runs 
the query. And it bewilders me not a little. I am unable to regard 
it as a genuine interrogation, and for the following reasons. 

The question is sensible, only if the desirability it asks about is 
not esthetic desirability but moral. "Desirable" here can not mean 
"appetizing" or "agreeable," for that would reduce the prospective 
debate to a mere census-taking of likes and dislikes. The discussion 
would be exactly as absurd as one over the pleasing flavor of sauer- 
kraut. No, the real, the intended significance of the question must 
be this : ' ' Does unanimity prove valuable, after all relevant facts have 
been weighed?" In other words, we have to do here with a moral 
problem, not with personal taste or mere immediate reactions. 

Now, I suppose that nobody will deny that agreement on all ordi- 
nary moral problems is highly desirable. Where there is no accord, 
the people perish. For the issues of society, large and small, are such 
that united decision, followed by united action, is indispensable. 
Customs, traditions, manners, laws, and governmental institutions 
are but so many devices for bringing to pass, executing, and main- 
taining cooperations in thinking and acting. And they are necessar- 
ily such, because men live perforce in communities and, living thus, 
wish to thrive in comfortable peace, which they can do only by think- 
ing out many difficult matters together and reaching a common con- 
clusion. They can not trust either their impulsive personal reactions 
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or their personal encounters with other men or their private reason- 
ing about affairs which they contemplate only from their private 
points of view. 

How foolish, then, would he appear who sought to discuss whether 
agreement on the tax rate, or on child labor, or on the prevention of 
tuberculosis, or on public school appropriations were desirable! In 
honesty, there is no such question, once you admit that the prob- 
lems are there awaiting discussion. It is sheer nonsense to ask 
whether agreement over the tax rate, for instance, is worth while: 
For this very question presupposes that there is a tax rate problem, 
and the proposition that there is a tax rate problem presupposes a 
social order, citizens, public expenses, and the obligation to defray 
the expenses. And in this last presupposed situation there is con- 
tained the necessity of solving the problem by some sort of social en- 
terprise, which, however its specific form may vary under varying 
circumstances, is in every instance some sort of cooperative thinking 
and acting. 

To all this most philosophers will give ready assent. But they will 
add: "What has it all to do with the question under debate?" 
Agreement over the tax rate is all very good, we shall be told; but 
agreement over the status of concepts or over the existence of gods 
or devils is a very different matter. The fundamental metaphysical 
issues lie in a realm alien to tax rates, and the solving of them is a 
matter of impression, temperament, point of view. Agreement over 
them is either an idle hope, or, if attainable, then profitless. But, I 
would inquire, can this opinion be defended by appeal to fact? Or 
is it prohibited by the very presuppositions of the alleged question 
in connection with which the doctrine is advanced? An inspection 
of these presuppositions may help us choose between the queries. 

When we ask whether progress toward unanimity on fundamental 
philosophical issues is desirable, our question is, of course, material, 
not formal. That is, it expresses a doubt concerning a matter of 
fact, and the doubted matter of fact is indicated in and presupposed 
by the question itself. Now, what does this matter of fact contain ? 
And what does it presuppose? Well, it either contains or presup- 
poses (1) certain doubts, (2) certain doubters, and (3) certain mat- 
ters which, with relation to certain basic relations (such as those em- 
ployed in metaphysical explanations), are more fundamental than 
certain other (here indesignate) matters. And this last matter in 
turn presupposes that some matters are fundamental philosoph- 
ically. Omit any one of these presuppositions, and the original ques- 
tion loses all meaning. What, for example, is the sense of asking 
whether agreement on any topic is desirable, if there are no doubts 
about it? What if there are no doubters? What if we do not as- 
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sume that there are fundamental philosophical issues? I take it, 
then, that the Discussion Committee — like myself and, I trust, like 
most other persons — assumes that there are doubters doubting about 
certain fundamental issues. But what follows upon these presuppo- 
sitions? First and most disastrous, follows the implication that the 
question thus construed allows of no debate. 

Consider what the presupposed existence of philosophic doubts 
implies materially. A doubt regarding any matter carries with it 
(not in mere logic, but in real life) the desirability of the doubt's 
annihilation. No demonstration can be adduced to strengthen this 
statement. The undesirability of doubt is a psychological axiom, just 
as the undesirability of pain is. It is an ultimate condition of life, 
and every human being is well aware of the fact. Before dwelling 
upon this, though, I must call attention again to the two meanings of 
"desirable" and warn the reader that doubt is undesirable primarily 
in the weaker sense of the adjective; that is, it is immediately, un- 
refleetively undesirable, just as a color is immediately pleasant or 
sugar immediately sweet. Considered by itself, a doubt is something 
to be rid of; and to ask whether it is worth removing, is to utter an 
absurdity, if we are talking about the immediate undesirability. One 
might as well ask whether blue is a visible thing. In the higher and 
ethical connotation of desirability, though, a particular doubt may 
or may not be desirable ; and the question about it is therefore justi- 
fied. For, when we put the ethical query, we ask whether the re- 
moval of the doubt is going to involve the loss of something still more 
desirable than the clear cognizing of the doubted matter. Here, 
plainly, we are confronted with a problem of fact, and one which fre- 
quently proves intricate and obscure. 

Now, as we had to construe the committee's original question as 
one which refers to just this ethical desirability and not at all to the 
mere esthetic flavor of philosophical agreement, we are at last in a 
position to see the difficulties of debating the topic. We are asked to 
decide whether agreement is desirable, but we are not informed of 
the particular alternative which is forced upon us. "We have re- 
ceived no hint as to the nature of the conflict which generates the 
issue itself. "We are forced, though, to presuppose that there is such 
a conflict, that there are alternatives, and that they are mutually 
exclusive. For were there no conflict between desirable things, no- 
body could reasonably ask whether any act or condition or possession 
or habit that was liked immediately was desirable. For the moral 
issue is a question of preferences, and there is a question of prefer- 
ences in the moral sense only when the attaining of one immediately 
desirable thing excludes the attaining of another. If this were not 
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the case, there could he no genuine question, inasmuch as all recipro- 
cally compatible desirables are collectively desirable. 

We must seek, therefore, the incompatible alternatives which the 
committee has not designated. Judging from the entire context of 
the proposed debate, I am led to believe the query should be stated as 
follows: "Is progress toward unanimity more desirable than ex- 
clusively individual research?" And the assumption is that an ad- 
vance toward unanimity is incompatible with individual research. If 
this is the assumption, one of two meanings may be placed upon it. 
It may mean that progress toward unanimity prevents individuals 
from thinking clearly and progressively. Or it may mean that indi- 
vidual thinking prevents progress toward unanimity. "Which inter- 
pretation shall we choose, as a basis for the proposed discussion ? 

Certainly, every man who accepts the second presupposition must 
do so only on the strength of some still deeper metaphysical presup- 
position concerning the natural limitations of individual knowledge. 
He must hold that, in the very nature of cognition, there is some 
twist or whorl which marks off each mind's personal achievements 
from those of every other. If he does not assume this, he must either 
(a) assume the other alternative, or else (b) deny that the alleged 
alternatives are incompatible, thereby denying that there is any 
question as to desirability. If he chooses the latter course, there is 
no debate. Now let us suppose that he goes the other way. What 
then? He must make another assumption about the nature of in- 
dividual cognition. He must assume that one man's reasoning dis- 
turbs his fellows — not accidentally, as through some mere misun- 
derstanding over words or intents, but intrinsically in the very 
operation of comparing notes and arguing together. But obviously 
whoever assumes that assumes debate to be impossible ; for debate is, 
by definition, an exchange and parrying of different men's opinions 
over a single subject some of whose propositions have been agreed upon. 
Men who differ completely on a subject can not debate that. They 
must at least come together in some one proposition concerning it, in 
order to fix a common universe of discourse. 

Does it not follow, then, that no debate on the committee's first 
question is logically possible ? For we have seen that desirability be- 
comes an issue only when a choice is forced between incompatible 
goods; and we have also seen that, by assuming agreement and in- 
dividual study to be incompatibles, we are driven into one of two 
metaphysical presuppositions about the inevitable limits of cognitive 
effort ; and each of these presuppositions makes debate impossible for 
him who accepts the presupposition. 

In conclusion, let me state my point in another, less exact but 
possibly more readily intelligible form. There is no sanity in asking 
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whether agreement on a given problem is desirable, unless the prob- 
lem exists. For without the problem, agreement is neither wished 
nor unwished, neither good nor ill, neither consequential nor futile. 
Therefore, the Discussion Committee must raise the prior question 
for debate ; it must, in its first query, mean to ask us whether there 
are any fundamental philosophical issues or not. And we who dis- 
cuss should address ourselves to the novel task of deciding whether 
there is a problem of the concept, or a problem of the immortality of 
the soul, or a problem of God, or a problem of the relation of mind 
to body, or a problem of the status and function of perception. If all 
these do exist ; if, that is to say, each one of them is a certain matter 
of fact which men have not yet come to understand, then the desira- 
bility of men's agreeing upon them is self-evident. But if there are 
no such issues at all — well, that is another story which only those who 
believe it should tell. 

Walter B. Pitkin. 
Columbia University. 



AGREEMENT 



THE "task of philosophy" may indeed be infinite; hide whoever 
may behind this pretext, no "science" urges its infinitude as 
an excuse for lack of agreement amongst its workers. Is agreement 
desirable ? De gustibus, etc. It would be better to ask : how much 
agreement is necessary? We of to-day are in a transition period, 
and I, for one, believe that the change in our philosophic thinking 
will be revolutionary. This makes any form of agreement more diffi- 
cult, but also more tempting, more urgent. 

Those who think a philosophical platform both "desirable and 
possible" do not look for merely implicit agreement: they are trying 
to make such agreement explicit. But they do not mean that every- 
body should agree with everybody else ; nor that there should be com- 
plete agreement on all questions ; nor that propositions on which an 
agreement has been reached should, forever after, be exempt from 
the tooth of time. We do not mean to stem the flux of time, to stop 
the growth of living thought ; neither does the mathematician, nor the 
physicist. 

There is a certain modicum of agreement, below which we can not 
fall and still discuss at meetings, agree or disagree. 

(a) There must he certain common proolems. If my problem is 
nobody else's problem, I might as profitably go into the wilderness 
and discourse with wolves and foxes. If our statements do not lie in 



